Letters: 


Wisconsin, Dec. 27, 1954 
Gentlemen: 


Your editorial in the December 27 issue 
really hit the jackpot. 


California, Dec. 28, 1954 


Reference your editorial December 27 
issue. Must express our appreciation for 
such a fine analysis of the current mer- 
chandising problem facing the small can- 
ners. We would appreciate your sending 
us 24 copies of this issue to distribute to 
our brokers. Wishing you a Happy New 
Year and continued success. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dee. 27, 1954 


Gentlemen: 


Want to thank you for your excellent 
editorials during the year, and I enjoy 
getting your point of view and only hope 
your Canner friends digest some of the 
facts you have tried to present. 


Under the caption “The Broker”, you 
are asking what has become of the 
brokers in the picture of the NCA pro- 
gram—maybe I have the answer for you, 
or it is possible that you have already 
filed the complete data in your office; 
however, I would like to refresh your 
memory of what has taken place between 
the Canner and the Broker since the early 
twenties. 


Quite a few of these Canner friends re- 
ceived some very lucrative’ business 
through direct buying for shipment under 
various private labels, and through direct 
buying organizations. They found it 
rather simple to by-pass their broker 
after he went to a great deal of effort to 
sell the buyer. These deals were quickly 
found out by the broker (through the 
grapevine), and immediately suspicion 
and distrust began to undermine the 
standing the principals had with their 
various brokerage connections. 


Sure we had protection when the Rob- 
inson-Patman Bill was passed, but even 
at this late date try to get labels from 
these organizations if you make a sale. 


What has happened? Most brokers have 
quietly, without fanfare, found accounts 
that pay brokerage and protect their 
brokers to the limit—and many of these 
account are not canners. In days gone by 
many brokers prided themselves about 
being exclusive Canned Food Brokers— 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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“TWENTY THINGS TO DO BEFORE CUTTING A PRICE!” 
From the “Kraut Letter’, Quoted from “Sales Management” 


When faced with a price lower than yours on a competitive 
material or job, try using one or more of the following management 
techniques. It may save the sale at a profit. 

Not all the points will apply to you, since some are for sellers to 
industry, others for salesmen of consumer goods—but most of 
them are generally applicable. 

1. DON’T GET PANICKY. Hold the conviction that your price 
is right. Fear of price is the weakest point in selling. Be confident 
and your customer will respect you. 

2. GET ALL THE FACTS: (a) Check the quantity figured by 
competition. (b) Check the quality figured by competition. (c) 
Check the service figured by competition. 

3. Ask the customer TO BE REASONABLE. Persuade him to 
make allowance for differences in your specifications or service that 
justify your price. 

4. BE REASONABLE YOURSELF. Demonstrate the differ- 
ence between price and value. Always avoid an argumentative 
attitude. Talk customer benefits instead. 

5. SELL YOUR COMPANY. Emphasize all the good points 
about your company—its history—its personnel—its reputation. 
Build a buyers’ yardstick and check off your sales points, one by 
one. Remember superior salesmanship can win over price. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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EDITORIAL 


Letters: 


(Continued from page 7) 


and how many of them do you hear about 
today? 


Let me say this—there is no Utopia for 
the small canner, unless you find a way 
to protect a National Organization that 
will be placed in a position that will be 
re-imbursed for their efforts. Salesmen 
are not made overnight, and it means 
salesmen, not order takers. 


You will please pardon me for not sign- 
ing my name, as someone may make it an 
issue with me. 


EDITORS COMMENT: We take mild 
issue with the statement that, “Salesmen 
are not made overnight”. Depending upon 
the view point, there is substantial evi- 
dence that it takes 9 months to produce 
a salesman. (Those not getting the point 
may contact our “smile awhile” editor.) 


With that off our chests, let’s consider 
these serious charges which everyone 
knows to be true. Incidentally, the letter 
is published with some misgiving. First 
of all because it is against our policy to 
publish anonymous letters Secondly be- 
cause we have no desire to stir up ani- 
mosity between canner and broker. Our 
decision to “let it go”, after careful 
thought, is based on the fact that the let- 
ter did carry the seal of the National 
Food Brokers Association membership, 
secondly because we have a pretty fair 
idea of the source—a good friend of the 
industry, and thirdly because the letter 
rather accurately though bluntly de- 
scribes the situation, even though there 
may be, and undoubtedly is, a difference 
of opinion as to how it came about. If 
these reasons are sound, then an open 
and frank discussion may be beneficial to 
all concerned. 


Surely the practice of direct buying is, 
and has been, one of the major curses of 
the industry—not only to brokers but to 
many canners who find themselves today 
with only a handful of customers to whom 
they find it quite impossible to say, “No”. 
But, to insinuate that this is the only 
trouble and that it is universal is a great 
injustice to the many, many canners who 
have consistently protected their brokers 
in their own markets. By the same token, 
there can be no criticism of the brokerage 
firm expanding their business to cover 
non-canned or non-frozen food accounts. 
That’s progress. 


It goes wtihout saying that there are 
and always have been brokers unworthy 
of the name, and these have ever been 
the curse of the brokerage fraternity. By 
the same token, there are and always 


6. FIND OUT IF CUSTOMER IS BLUFFING. Check to see if 
the lower price is real or a figment of the buyer’s too-fertile imagi- 
nation. Many a competitive price is named by buyers that was 


never quoted by competition. 


7. WHY IS THE PRICE LOWER? Find the vulnerable spot 
in the competitive price—it’s nearly always there. 


8. Modify the specifications. Then you and your cut-price com- 
petitor are not figuring on the same thing. 

9. What’s the turnover? If yours is a resale product, perhaps 
the larger gross margin offered by your slower-selling competitor’s 


line is meaningless. 


10. What point-of-purchase sales aids can you supply? Again— 
if yours is a resale product—what can you supply in the way of 
business-building sales aids that will offset the lower-price-but-no- 
merchandising-help of your competitor? 

11. HOW ARE YOU BACKING UP THE DEALER? Once 
more, for salesmen of consumer goods; Talk real turkey if your 
product is well advertised. Don’t talk national box-car figures. 
Find out what your company is doing in your prospect’s market; 
concentrate on what you are doing to help him. 

12. SELL WHAT YOU HAVE. Feature your exclusive brands 
and those things you do that no competitor can duplicate. 


13. ENLARGE SPECIFICATIONS. This will shift the basis of 


comparison. 


14. SELL THE PACKAGE. Add installation or erection labor 
to all or a part of the specification and take the sale out of competi- 


tion—develop a package price. 


15. CHECK THE JOB. Find out the ways being used to chisel 


on the job. 


16. DISCUSS THE PRODUCT? Make the customer understand 
that someone can always build an inferior product to a price; that 
inferior merchandise is never a bargain. 

17. CITE EXAMPLES. Give the buyer a healthy fear of the 
lower price by citing examples and case histories of sad experiences 
of people who bought on price alone. 

18. CAN THE COMPETITION BE RIGHT? Ascertain whether 
a mistake has been made in your competitor’s estimates. By taking 
corrective action you may make a friend. 

19. BE FLEXIBLE. Adjust your quantities, qualities and serv- 
ices to those of competition and refigure. 

20. THINK OF THE FUTURE. Consider the ethics and future 
implications of cutting or not cutting your price. 


have been and always will be, we hope, 
many, many more brokers who have done 
an outstanding job for their principals, 
prospering as they have prospered. The 
writer and this publication are still of 
the firm conviction that this is the most 
economical and effective means of selling 
canned foods. 


It is suggested here as it was last week, 
that possibly the interests of many indi- 
vidual brokers, and of the National Asso- 
ciation too, have been so broadened that 
the specific interests of canned and frozen 
foods are not getting the attention they 
deserve. It might be mentioned that the 
sales end of the canning business has 
come of age. Just how this can be accom- 
plished with greatest benefit without the 
broker who is supposed to be an impor- 
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tant cog in this end of the business is a 
bit difficult to understand. 


Canners on the local and national level 
are discussing sales, merchandising, pro- 
motion and advertising in special and in 
annual meetings. To be sure, NFBA dur- 
ing the past several annual conventions 
has had bang up programs of this kind, 
but these programs have been scheduled 
at the exact same time as the canner 
meetings. We are bold to suggest that 
the local broker clubs (at least the 
Canned Foods Brokers in them) get to- 
gether with the local canner groups and 
really go to work on this program; that 
NFBA consider the advisability of a spe- 
cial paid member of the staff to coordi- 
nate these efforts. If we’re coming of age, 
let’s do it together. 


January 3, 1955 
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British Canning Industry 
Contrasted With American 


By F. C. LEWIS 
Technical Liaison Officer 
The Metal Box Company, Overseas Ltd. 
London, England 


A graduate of Bristol University, Mr. Lewis spoke on the subject of “Food 
Packaging Technology in Great Britain” before the Chicago section of the 
Institute of Food Technologists at its November meeting held at the Palmer 
House. The following report of his address provides an interesting summary 
of conditions in England and of the striking contrast between the British and 


American canning industry. 


My main interest has been in working 
with a can making company. In that 
company I have mainly had problems 
with how cans are used. I know little 
about how cans are made but only how 
to use them. Let me tell you something 
about the raw materials. 


The tinplate problem is very different 
from what you have in this country. We 
cold roll 13 million base tin boxes a year. 
This is a very good tin plate. Of that 13 
million base boxes we get about 6 mil- 
lion made with electrolytic tin plate. 
These are somewhat more difficult to 
work with. We are not as interested as 
you in cutting down on tin as we have 
colonies that provide tin. All our electro- 
lytic tin plate is produced with a coating 
of % lb. tin. We have a little 4 oz. pro- 
duced but generally it is not advantage- 
ous to use. 


In addition to this cold rolled plate we 
have a lot of hand rolled, hot rolled tin 
plate. You have probably all forgotten 
about this method. It is produced about 
8 sheets at a time rolled off a small 
ingot. Only about 40 percent is of prime 
quality. The other 60 percent we have 
to use but it must be hand sorted and 
very carefully used to provide our cus- 
tomers with good service. 


We also have enamels—we call them 
lacquers. Ours are a little more expen- 
sive than yours but they serve the pur- 
pose. When it comes to seaming com- 
pounds we are not in the same position 
as you. We use only water base com- 
pounds. I don’t believe that gives us any 
problems. We get good sealing, good ap- 
plication, and very little trouble ensues. 


The last item is the shipping case. I 
don’t think it has given you any real 
trouble but practically all the board mills 
in England are located on estuaries or 
near the sea so that the water used is 
salty and it is quite common for us to get 
board with a salt content of from .1 to 
.15 percent. These have given us quite 
a bit of trouble. When tin plate is stored 
in sufficiently high salt content boxes it 
can cause a great deal of trouble. We 
had rusting problems but were able to 
overcome them. 
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Now to come to the actual packaging 
where I have had my most experience. 


FRUIT CANNING 


In Great Britain we like the yellow 
fruits such as peaches, pears, apricots 
and pineapples, but we do not grow 
them. We could not produce canned pears 
in competition with the imported ones 
because we do not grow them in large 
enough quantities although the quality is 
very good. We also have very good 
apples but not enough to can. The fruits 
we do grow are strawberries, raspber- 
ries, and plums. All but the plums are a 
minor industry. Plums are the _ best 
product and the red ones are the finest. 
You pack a few red plums in this coun- 
try but as a percent of your total can- 
ning crop it is a minor item. It is our 
major item. That leads to a very serious 
canning problem. We use double tin 
plate and a double lacquer with a side 
seam. That has given us in the past a 
can with a shelf-life of not more than 
9 to 10 months. We have never been able 
to be sure that we will not get hydrogen 
swells within 9 to 10 months. 


At present there is a lot of research 
going on to try to isolate the corrosion 
factor in red fruits. My own company 
has been running tests on canned plums. 


We have only one research station on 
fruits and vegetables which is 50 percent 
supported by the canners and 50 percent 
supported by the government. Food tech- 
nology has at last become a subject in 
England which has reached a status high 
enough to have a college for it. That 
college is now able to give a 1 year 
course to graduates and a 4 year course 
to non-graduates. 


So far the only safe way we have 
found to overcome this problem of 
hydrogen swelling is to require that the 
canner pack with a headspace of %” to 
744” and with a vacuum of 14” or better. 
We use universally a clinched cover ex- 
haust system of canning. We know that 
it gives us two things: We get at least a 
2” larger vacuum and it also prevents the 
formation of water. Steam injection clos- 
ing has not made a great deal of head- 


way with us. We have not had the ex- 
perience nor have we been able to satisfy 
the customers that this method will give 
satisfactory results. 

In England we are allowed to color 
our fruits to any extent required to bring 
the fruit to the desired redness. 

In preparation practically everything 
is a hand operation. We have had some 
success in peeling plums by putting them 
in an infra-red oven and then peeling off 
the skin. It has given us a good pack but 
a lot of the flavor disappears. Even our 
Victoria plums make a rather colorless 
pack by that method. When the packer 
charges more for the pack and does not 
give a good product he does not get a 
good customer response. Of course we do 
not have any high-pressure selling 
methods in England to overcome this. 


VEGETABLE PACKING 
Mainly fresh peas and dried processed 
peas. The latter constitutes a large per- 
cent of the pack in England. The peas 
are soaked, blanched, and then soaked in 
a brine which brings them up to an even 
brighter color than nature gave them. 


In the canning of these peas we always 
have the problem of flat sours. We have 
not found any way of combating this 
except by chlorinating. That has cut 
down the amount of flat sours in the 
plant. We don’t have a lot of trouble 
with flat sour development unless the 
cans are held for a long time. 


We do not eat any corn at all in Eng- 
land—there is no taste for it. We can- 
not produce enough tomatoes to can 
them. We grow them under glass and 
import a few from Italy. In general they 
are not eaten. Concerning milk, we do 
only conventional canning of evaporated 
milk. 

Soup canning is quite conventional. 
We use the same methods as you but the 
sales volume is lower. 

Very few people buy baby foods—only 
the middle-class people think they can 
afford to buy them and the others feel it 
is much too fussy. Therefore it is not an 
important item with us. 


MEAT CANNING 


We do not produce enough meat to do 
much meat canning. We import it from 
considerable distances and it is rather 
old before we get it. I think it gives our 
meat a far better flavor than yours, but 
that is a matter of opinion. It is very 
difficult to can meat that old as it gives 
rise to sulfur. We use lacquered cans 
throughout. Fortunately we managed 
early in the war to find a lacquer that 
has given us very good results so that we 
do not have a great deal of trouble. You 
have all heard the jokes about our 
sausages during the war which some of 
us ate with marmalade because it tasted 
more like bread than meat! 


FISH PACKING 


The herring is our major canned fish. 
It swims in enormous shoals off the coast 
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of England and can be caught at one 
point or another for a good portion of 
the year. These herring are cleaned by 
de-heading and gutting and _ packed 
whole in oval cans. A little tomato puree 
is added and that is the pack. It is very 
well liked in our colonies but is not liked 
at all in England. We pack a few her- 
ring just in brine and when that is 
broiled it is a very fine dish. We also gut 
and smoke them and make a kipper pack. 
Scotch smoked kippers are very fine. 


BEER 
The British public has not yet taken 
kindly to canned beer, preferring it from 
the keg or from bottles. We are trying 
to get them to change their minds. 


FROZEN FOODS 


Again the public does not take to the 
product very well as many of the British 
do not have refrigerators—the climate is 
in general somewhat colder there. Even 
in winter the houses are kept cooler than 
in America. That is one of the reasons 
why frozen foods just haven’t caught on. 
The major frozen pack is peas. A little 
fruit is frozen but not much because all 
year round in England we have green 
vegetables and some fruit so the frozen 
product is not of great interest. 


GLASS PACK 

This also isn’t of great interest. Dur- 
ing the shortage a number of people 
tried to use glass but our manufacturers 
are so used to making a jam jar that it 
is almost impossible to buy jars with 
first-class sealing rims. 

Our jam is from 68% percent soluble 
solids to 70-71 percent. It is usually 
poured into the jar hot, allowed to cool 
and dry out on top, a piece of waxed 
paper is put on top and then a cardboard 
or paper lid put on. When it comes to 
packing with a metal cap we must have 
a vacuum. We have two types of metal 
caps both made from aluminum. 


Question: How did you solve the prob- 
lem of the salt content of your packing 
cases? 


Answer: We found that to get board 
which did not give rise to can corrosion 
it had to have not more than .05 percent 
salt content. As long as we got board 
with that specification we did all right. 
We had to search the country for a com- 
pany using fresh water for manufacture 
and were fortunately able to find such a 
company. 


Question: Is there much packing in 
aluminum? 


Answer: Not now. During the war the 
aluminum was in better supply than tin 
plate but we couldn’t pack anything with 
a ph outside the range of 6-8. Even 8 
was rather high. We used a lot of drawn 
cans for the packing of peas and dog 
food. We have given it up now because 
the price is higher than that of tin plate. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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ASSOCIATION 
NEWS 


CALIFORNIA PRESERVERS HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Preserve, 
Maraschino Cherry and Glace Fruit Sec- 
tion of the Canners League of California, 
was held in the San Francisco Room of 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, the 
evening of December 17, with this com- 
bining the election of officers for 1955 
and the hi-jinks that have become such 
a feature of this gathering. More than 
sixty members and guests were in at- 
tendance. 


The election of officers was a speedy 
affair, with A. H. Blout, of Tea Garden 
Products Co. re-elected chairman, and 
Enzio, of Treasure Island Food Products, 
returned to the post of vice-chairman. 
Announcement was made that a drive for 
increased membership would be made 
during the coming year. 


R. H. Severin, of Lyons-Magnus, acted 
as master of ceremonies, and following 
the excellent dinner there was a program 
of entertainment by industry talent. In- 
cluded in this were piano solos by Hans 
Leuenberger, of the Treasure Island 
group; vocal offerings by the Uncalled 
For Four, West Coast champions in a 
recent Barbershop Quartette competition, 
and legerdemain by Jack Rennick. 


Among those in attendance at the an- 
nual event were John E. Dodds, vice- 
president of Shuck] & Co., Inc., Sunny- 
vale, and president of the Canners 


League of California; M. A. Clevenger,,. 


executive vice-president of the League; 
R. J. Marsh, secretary-treasurer, and 
E. B. Murphy, assistant secretary. For 
the first time since the founding of the 
Preserve, Maraschino Cherry and Glace 
Fruit Section of the Canners League, 
Miss Sylvia Kempton was not in attend- 
ance. She retired from the _ business 
world a year ago and has since toured 
Europe. Her former post with both the 
Canners League of California and the 
Preserve unit, has been taken over by 
Mr. Marsh. 


A special train from Baltimore to 
Chicago will leave Baltimore Friday 
afternoon, February 18, for the NCA 
Convention. The latest in Pullman Car 
accommodations have been arranged for, 
and wives may ride for half fare on 
round trip tickets. Special cars will be 
made up coming back from Chicago to 
Baltimore. More detailed information 
from the B & O Railroad Office, Balti- 
more and the office of the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association at Easton. 
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NORTHWEST MEET TO START 
OFF WITH CUTTING BEE 


The 41st Annual Convention of the 
Northwest Canners Association will take 
place on January 12 and 13 at the 
Olympic Hotel in Seattle, Washington, 
according to an announcement by C. R. 
Tulley, Executive Vice President. One 
of the featured attractions of the conven- 
tion will be the judging and displaying 
the morning of January 12 of over 400 
samples of canned fruit and vegetable 
produzts gathered from canneries all 
over the Pacific Northwest. Committees 
comprised of 60 selected judges will rate 
the quality of samples displayed. 


Technical sessions concerned with raw 
product development and canning prob- 
lems will take place on both convention 
days. Topics to be presented range from 
“The Production Potential of the Colum- 
bia Basin Project” to “Importance of 
Raw Product Utilization in Cost Control.” 


Featured speakers at the All-Industry 
Luncheon on January 13 will be E. E. 
Willkie, President of the National Can- 
ners Association, who will speak on 
“Current Canning Problems” and Dr. 
Brock Chisholm, former Director Gen- 
eral, World Health Organization, United 
Nations, who will deliver an address on 
“Learning to Live in a New Kind of 
World.” 


During the convention, Association 
business meetings will be conducted at 
which time the four Association officers 
and five new members of the Board of 
Directors will be elected. Association 
President, Vernon Whitney of Walla 
Walla, Washington, will preside. 


Over 800 delegates from many areas 
of the United States and Canada repre- 
senting canneries, supply firms, brokers, 
buyers, other associations, state and fed- 
eral agencies are expected to attend. 


Charles A. Brown, Olivia Canning 
Company, Olivia, Minnesota, was elected 
President of the Minnesota Canners and 
Freezers Association at the annual con- 
vention held last month. E. P. Byron, 
Birds-Eye Division, General Foods Cor- 
poration, Waseca was elevated to the 
Vice-Presidency with Edwin W. Elmer 
continuing as Secretary-Treasurer. 


W. H. Hawley, a retired Washington 
attorney. licensed to practice before the 
I.C.C., has been engaged by the Tri-State 
Packers Association to provide a "traffic 
watch dog service” concerning rail and 
motor rate changes affecting the area. 
Mr. Hawley will also be available on a 
fee basis to individual packers for con- 
sultation. 
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ST. LOUIS GROCER WINS 
CONTINENTAL CAN 
MERCHANDISING CONTEST 


Sam Schenberg, of Schenberg’s Super 
Markets in St. Louis, was selected as 
$1,000 First Prize winn<cr in Continental 
Can Company’s grocer contest for ideas 
to merchandise canned foods! The selec- 
tion was made by contest judges Robert 
W. Mueller of “Progressive Grocer’, 
M. M. Zimmerman of “Super Market 
Merchandising”, Julian Handler of 
“Supermarket News”, Len Kanter of 
“Food Topics” and Donald Atron of 
“Chain Store Age”. 

Mr. Schenberg was judged First Prize 
winner on basis of his entry which de- 
tailed his successful introduction of new 
canned vegetables in St. Louis by a label- 
saving promotion built around the popu- 
larity of Shetland Ponies. 

The 31 other cash prize winners are 
being notified by mail. : 

The contest was a part of Continental 
Can’s Merchandising Program to pro- 
mote the sale of canned foods at the re- 
tail level. 


PROMOTION 


co 
SNACKS 
‘ Sonrents 


COCKTAIL SAUCE by Sea Snack 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., attacts at- 
tention with its clearly legible and unique 
green and white label and newly designed 
matching screw cap. An animated shrimp, 
outlined in red, adds a lively touch to the 
label. The cap, by Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., allows ample white space for price 
marking. 


DEL MONTE TAKES TOP 
AWARDS 


Top awards for “National Advertis- 
ing” and for “Point-of-Sale Material” 
were recently won by Del Monte. Shown 
here with their plaques are Calpak’s 
Roland Saysette, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager (left), and Harold Yost, Advertis- 
ing Manager (right). 


2,500 chain executives, wholesalers, 
supermarket operators and independent 
grocers were surveyed by Topics Publish- 
ing Company, asked to vote on manu- 
facturers’ promotions they felt had sold 
best in their stores. Del Monte was the 
one canner to receive Top Awards in two 
vital classifications—“National Advertis- 
ing” and “Promotion”. 


PICKLES NUMBER 1 


“Merry Christmas,” says a_ special 
bulletin of the National Pickle Packers 
Associatin to its members. “We think 
this is the nicest Christmas news we 
could send you. Pickles have slugged it 
to the top, sales-wise .. . NUMBER 1.” 
The bulletin lists comparative packers 
shipment figures for the most recent sea- 
sons for the following commodities, all 
on the basis of 24/2’s: 

Pickles—29,280,000 

Corn (Canned )—28,600,000 

Peas (Canned)—27,300,000 

Tomatoes (Canned Whole)—23,200,000 


PIE MIXES IN CANS—The C. H. 
Musselman Company of  Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania, is using cans for the first 
time in the packaging of its 5 types of 
fruit pie fillings, pineapple, apple, blue- 
berry, cherry and peach, now available 
under the “Pennsylvania Dutch” label. 
Fillings are packed in No. 2 cans contain- 
ing 1 lb. and 5 ozs., sufficient to fill a 
deep-pie plate of 8” diameter. Products 
are also recommended for various other 
types of desserts and recipes. Distribu- 
tion was started in the Fall and is being 
steadily expanded. An increased adver- 
tising schedule is planned to explore the 
full potential. é 
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AGRICULTURE 


CORN YIELDS INCREASED BY 
CULTIVATION 


Other things being equal, corn yields 
go up as the hardness of the soil goes 
down. This statement was made recently 
by Dr. C. L. W. Swanson, chief soils 
scientist at The Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in a paper read be- 
fore the Soil Science Society of America. 
The paper was authored jointly with 
H. G. M. Jacobson, also of the Connecti- 
cut Station’s Soils staff. 


Dr. Swanson further stated that culti- 
vated soils tend to be less hard than 
those where weeds are controlled by 
chemicals and, hence, cultivated soils 
give higher yields of corn. The plots on 
which the Connecticut scientists did their 
work were divided into three sections. 
One was cultivated three times, the 
second received one cultivation and a 
treatment with the chemical weed killer 
2,4-D, and the third received only 2,4-D. 
At the end of the season, yields were 
measured and the hardness of the soil in 
each section determined by a “core 
sampler’. The standard for hardness was 
the number of strokes required to drive 
the core sampler into the soil. 


Results showed that yields went up in 
pretty direct proportion as the number of 
strokes went down. Average yield of corn 
on the cultivated plots was 91 bushels 
per acre, on the 2,4-D plots only 34 
bushels per acre. Plots receiving one cul- 
tivation plus 2,4-D fell midway with 78 
bushels per acre. The surface soil in the 
area between the corn rows of the culti- 
vated plots required only 6 strokes to 
allow the core sampler to penetrate. In 
the area traversed by the rear tractor 
wheel, where the soil is obviously much 
more compacted and harder, 13 strokes 
were needed. On the 2,4-D plots, 18 
strokes were needed in the area between 
the rows. This soil was even harder than 
that pressed down by the tractor on the 
cultivated plots. 

A second phase of the experiments 
concerned the effect of nitrogen side- 
dressings on the corn yields. In general, 
yields were higher in all cases where 
extra nitrogen was applied, regardless of 
what other treatment the plots received. 
On plots where such side-dressings were 
used, the soil was softer and required 
less strokes for penetration. 


LESS FERTILIZER TONNAGE BUT 
MORE PLANT FOOD 


American farmers used a. slightly 
smaller tonnage of fertilizer in the year 
ending July 1, 1954, than in the previ- 
ous 12 months according to The National 
Fertilizer Association. 

Association officials point out, however, 
that consumption of the plant foods—the 
active ingredients in fertilizer—probably 
was somewhat greater in 1953-54 than 
during the previous year, thus setting a 
new all-time record. This is because of 
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the trend toward greater availability of 
materials containing a higher concentra- 
tion of the plant food elements. 


Total consumption in the United States 
of all kinds of fertilizer during 1953-54 
was 20,290,549 tons as compared with 
20,603,448 tons in 1952-53. This repre- 
sents a decrease in tonnage of 1.5 percent. 


The apparent leveling-off of fertilizer 
consumption this last year is attributed 
by the Association to various factors in- 
cluding drought over wide areas of the 
country, planting restrictions on major 
crops, and reduced farm income due to 
lower prices for farm commodities. 


Regionally, consumption on a tonnage 
basis increased only in the West North 
Central and far Western areas. The 
South Atlantic region, with the largest 
total consumption, showed the greatest 
decrease tonnage-wise with a drop of 
nearly 200,000 tons, or about 4 percent. 
Consumption in the West North Central 
region was over 200,000 tons, or 11.5 per- 
cent, greater than a year earlier. 


CABBAGE VIRUSES 
CARRIED BY APHIDS 


Two viruses of cabbage discovered at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
may be spread by cabbage aphids. Both 
viruses are readily transmitted from in- 
fected to healthy plants, says Dr. John J. 
Natti, Cornell plant disease specialist at 
the Station. But the viruses are not car- 
ried in the seed, he states. 


The trouble, attributed to “virus A”, a 
strain of turnip-mosaic virus, and “virus 
B”, a strain of cauliflower-mosaic virus, 
was first seen in leaves of cabbage plants 
grown in the Station greenhouse from 
“mother” plants selected in a breeding 
program. Cabbage seedlings innoculated 
with juice from these leaves developed 
virus symptoms. Broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, and cauliflower are also attacked 
by the viruses. When both viruses occur 
in the same plant, as often happens, 
symptoms are intensified. 


The viruses cause a marked loss in 
yield, says Doctor Natti. Also, the earlier 
the infection occurs in the life of the 
plant, the greater the loss. 


“When we infected plants in the seed- 
bed and set them in the field, yields 
averaged four tons to the acre,” he con- 
tinues. “Similar plants free from infec- 
tion at transplanting time but which be- 
came infected several weeks later pro- 
duced eight tons to the acre. Plants 
which remained healthy or became in- 
fected late in the season gave 16 tons to 
the acre. These tests were made with 
eleven varieties of cabbage.” 


Eradication of wild mustard, yellow 
rocket, and other cruciferous weeds near 
cabbage seedbeds, isolation of breeding 
material held over winter for seed pro- 
duction, and control of insect carriers, 
especially aphids, are the most promising 
control measures now available, con- 
cludes Doctor Natti. 
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CALIFORNIA TOMATO GROWER 
GETS 40 TONS OF TOMATOES 


Not many years ago, ten tons of to- 
matoes per acre was considered a phe- 
nomenal yield in California, and the na- 
tion. With improved varieties, fertiliza- 
tion and cultivation the yield has stead- 
ily crept upward and this year a Cali- 
fornia record average of 18.4 tons is 
reported on a State-wide basis. This 
yield, however, has been far over- 
shadowed by that reported by three 
growers of Tracy, California, Ginlio 
Gioacchini, his son, and son-in-law Gino 
De Puccio. 


These three growers cultivated 31 
acres planted to Improved Pearson to- 
matoes and harvested 1240 tons, or 40 
tons to the acre. The crop, delivered to 
the California Packing Corporation, was 
outstanding in quality and less than 4 
percent was rejected. 


The crop was grown on ground that 
had been given over to alfalfa for some 
time and on which beans had formerly 
been grown. Being well supplied with 
nitrogen, no fertilizer carrying this 
chemical was used, but some potash was 
supplied. Three pickings were made dur- 
ing the season and the first picking ran 
26 tons to the acre. 


MICHIGAN FIELDMEN 
CONFERENCE 


Processors’ fieldmen will gather at 
Michigan State College, January 17 to 
19, to become familiar with the latest 
developments in growing fruits and 
vegetables. 


The new picker which many people 
say will revolutionize the snap bean in- 
dustry will be evaluated by a panel of 
experts who have observed the picker’s 
operation first hand. They are Raymond 
Floate, Benton Harbor, Michigan Fruit 
Canners; Mort Adams, Alton, N. Y., 
Alton Canning Company; William B. 
Hayes, Fremont, Mich., Gerber Products 
Company; and R. E. Riegner, Croswell, 
Mich., Stokely Van Camp Company. This 
will be on Monday. 


Mr. Adams will also be one of the 
main speakers the following day. He 
will talk about new apple varieties for 
processing. 


On Wednesday, two outstanding na- 
tional authorities will be on the program. 
Prof. G. C. Hanna, a horticulturist from 
the University of California at Davis, 
will pass along new ideas in his talk on 
California asparagus production. 


D. H. Scott, a horticulturist from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Beltsville, Md., will discuss “The Straw- 
berry Variety Situation Today.” 


The Michigan fieldmen will also get a 
chance to know insect, disease and weed 
problems better through a series of 
planned exhibits. 
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A. N. Meyer, President of Fredonia 
Canned Foods, Inc., has announced that 
the company will discontinue canning op- 
erations. The corn and pea plant at Fre- 
donia, Wisconsin, has been sold to Essen- 
tial Chemicals Company of Milwaukee 
who will take possession about March 15 
and convert the property to the manufac- 
ture of chemical products. The Canning 
Machinery and Equipment will be sold. 
Mr. Meyer was President of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association in 1951. 


Hans Erlanger, Vice President and 
General Sales Manager of Hunt Foods, 
Inc., has been elected to its Board of Di- 
rectors, Frederick R. Weisman, Presi- 
dent, has announced. At the same time, 
Mr. Erlanger was named to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board. Since Mr. 
Erlanger’s association with Hunt Foods 
in 1946, the company’s gross annual sales 
have increased approximately 400%. 
Mr, Weisman, in announcing the election 
of the new Director, indicated that Mr. 
Erlanger’s organizational and sales abil- 
ities were important factors in the sub- 
stantial sales increases. 


J. F. Allen, assistant to president, H. 
J. Heinz II, has been elected a member 
of the parent company’s executive com- 
mittee and vice president of foreign 
operations, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Allen has been with the 
Heinz Company since 1934. Since Octo- 
ber, 1953, hé has ‘been in charge of 
foreign sales. 

F. T. Sherk, executive vice president of 
the Canadian subsidiary, has been elected 
a member of the parent company’s board 
of directors succeeding J. H. Letsche, 
who will retire January 1 as a board 
member after forty years of active ser- 
vice. Mr. Letsche retired as a vice presi- 
dent more than a year ago, but had con- 
tinued to serve as a board member and 
as a special consultant to the Company 
president on foreign sales. Mr. Sherk 
joined the Heinz organization in 1919 as 
a factory worker at Leamington, Ontario. 
In his career with the Canadian com- 
pany, he has had wide experience in both 
the manufacturing and sales fields of 
the business. He was elected to the 
board of directors of the Canadian com- 
pany of Heinz in 1949, and was named 
executive vice president in 1952. Head- 
quarters of the Heinz Canadian business 
are located at Leamington. Mr. Sherk 
is also president of the Food Processors 
Association of Canada. 
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Dr. Roger H. 
Lueck, formerly 
general manager 
in charge of 
American Can 
Company’s re- 
search and tech- 
nical department, 
has been elected 
vice president in 
charge of the de- 
partment, it was 
announced by Wil- 
liam C. Stolk, 
president. The 
scientist, who has 
been with the 
company for 32 years, will continue to 
make his headquarters in New York. The 
position to which he has been elected is 
a new one in the firm, Mr. Stolk said. 
A graduate of Carroll College at Wau- 
kesha, Wis., Dr. Lueck received a master 
of science degree at the University of 
Wisconsin and started with American 
Can in 1922 as a research chemist in the 
firm’s Maywood, IIl., laboratories. He 
later served as manager of the com- 
pany’s San Francisco laboratory and in 
1934 was transferred to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands where he became manager of the 
company’s operations. Dr. Lueck was 
appointed manager of the research 
laboratory at Maywood, IIl., in 1936 and 
seven years later became director of re- 
search. He served as manager of sales 
for Canco’s Pacific division between 1944 
and 1950 when he was named general 
manager of the research and technical 
department in New York. 


DR. LUECK 


The annual Blueberry Open House of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station will be held in Hammonton, New 
Jersey on January 13, according to an 
announcement by Charles A. Doehlert of 
the Cranberry and Blueberry Research 
Laboratory at Pemberton. Blueberry re- 
search work of the Experiment Station 
for the past year will be reported on at 
this meeting. 


George Dillworth of Kierce & Dill- 
worth Company has been named 1955 
President of the Detroit Food Brokers 
Association. Other officers elected are, 
Sol G. Kurtzman of P. F. Pfeister Com- 
pany, Vice-President; and Alfred J. Tivy 
of Frank F. Holman Company, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Harold Johnson, immediate Past Presi- 
dent of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association and formerly Vice 
President of the Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Corporation has been touring 
Europe during the past year and is plan- 
ning to spend the Winter in the Canary 
Islands. He sends Christmas greeting 
through us to all his friends, advising he 
will not be on hand for the convention 
this year, but looking forward to 1956 in 
Atlantic City. Hal may be reached at 
Hotel Santa Catalina, Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands. 


George L. Thorpe, owner of the George 
L. Thorpe Company, has been named 
president of the Associated Grocery 
Brokers of San Francisco. He will as- 
sume his new duties for 1955, succeeding 
Raymond L. Theobald. Theobald’ of the 
Theobald Brokerage Company will be- 
come a regional director of the National 
Food Brokers Association which has its 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. Other 
1955 officers of the San Francisco asso- 
ciation are Mel Schallock of Kelley- 
Clarke Company, vice-president, Robert 
LeBaron of Clyde LeBaron Company, 
treasurer, and Robert J. McHenry of 
Steinhardter & Nordlinger, secretary. 


Nathan Most, vice-president and treas- 
urer of Getz Bros. & Co., 231 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, California, has been 
elected president of the World Trade 
Association of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The firm is engaged 
in importing and exporting. 


Robert J. Siebert became Philadelphia 
District Sales Manager of the Can Divi- 
sion, Crown Cork and Seal Company on 
December 15. Mr. Siebert succeeds 
Curtis L. Barnes who has been appointed 
special representative on the staff of 
Robert F. Duemler, division Vice-Presi- 
dent of Sales. Mr. Siebert has been 
with the can division in a sales capacity 
since 1940. He had formerly been sales 
manager of the Florida sales district, 
ind more recently, assistant sales man- 
ager, New York District. In his new 
position Mr. Barnes will work directly 
cut of Mr. Duemler’s office in Philadel- 
phia as the companys representative to 
federal agencies and as a staff member 
on special assignment. 
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The Cannons of Nanticoke River 


“The Cannons of Nanticoke River 
1688-1956” is the title of the forthcoming 
history of H. P. Cannon & Son, Incorpo- 
rated, packers of Cannon Brand Foods 
at Bridgeville, Delaware. 


That a company history need not be 
dull was the thought of Henry P. Can- 
non, II, president of H. P. Cannon & Son, 
Incorporated, when he authorized such a 
book to commemorate their anniversary 
of 75 years as canners and 140 years as 
a family firm in Bridgeville, Delaware. 


The Cannons of Nanticoke River, 
written by George Valentine Massey, II, 
begins when James Cannon settled on 
this river in 1688 to plant tobacco and 
trade with the Indians. Set in a roman- 
tic background of river history, with 
Indian massacre plots and peace treaties, 
the Cannons emerge as traders, planters, 
merchants, money-lenders. For genera- 
tions they operated a ferry across the 
Nanticoke. This is “Cannon’s Ferry”, 
one of the oldest and most picturesque in 
America today. At one time they monop- 
olized the business of that whole coun- 
tryside. 


From Cannon’s Ferry Jesse Cannon, a 
blacksheep, traded in slaves. He got 
caught for kidnapping a free Negro. His 
attractive wife Patty continued the slave 
business. She is the celebrated villainess 
in historical novels, a play and countless 
articles. 


William Cannon, virtual founder of 
this company, ran a_ general store, 
bought and shipped lumber and grain, 
operated grist and saw mills, owned a 
brickyard and organized a bank. He pub- 
lished a newspaper, superintended 
schools, directed a railroad “and with 
restless activity took advantage of every 
avenue which seemed open to enterprise.” 
As Civil War governor of Delaware he 
helped keep that state in the Union. 


A CANNERY EMERGES 


The Governor planted large peach 
orchards and to market their peaches at 
fair prices his sons Henry P and Philip 
L., built a small canning plant in 1881. 
Philip withdrew when the business out- 
look became doubtful. Henry P., the 
Company’s first president, saw his plant 
grow from the small 30 x 80 shed into 
the present structure covering 31,000 
square feet of floor space. This modern 
factory is ranked among the very finest 
in the country for its equipment, man- 
agement, and the quality of its products. 

Harry Laws Cannon, president of the 
National Canners’ Association in 1927, 
succeeded his father as the Company’s 
president in 1929. During World War II 
the Company received the first “A” flag 
awarded in Delaware and one of the first 
in the United States. 

Today’s president, Henry P. Cannon, 
II, has expanded the Company to pro- 
duce three times its 1939 peace time rate 
and equal its World War II peak. The 
plant offers kindergarten classes and 
teachers for employees’ children, new 
housing for its personnel and a cafeteria. 
The Company now serves food manufac- 
turers, retailers and home consumers 
from Maine to Florida, and east of the 
Mississippi. A new plant has been built 
at Dunn, North Carolina. 

Mr. Massey’s book also treats of can- 
ning history and early canneries in 
Delaware. 

The book will be attractively illus- 
trated with reproductions of early prints, 
maps, land grants, documents and mod- 
ern pictures of the Cannon plant and its 
processing methods. It will be published 
in 1955 for the Company’s anniversary 
celebration in 1956 and distributed to 
schools and universities, archives depart- 
ments, historical society and other librar- 
ies, radio stations, trade journals, and 
sold in bookstores. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR 1955 


“It is not enough for a businessman to 
keep himself informed about local, na- 
tional and international affairs. Nor does 
he round out his information by faithfully 
reading the balance sheet and progress 
reports of the business from which he 
earns his living. 


“To keep pace with the times the well- 
informed person reads his trade journals 
regularly. For in these publications he 
has a source of information about new 
products, new methods, new trends, new 
developments, new promotions, new mar- 
kets, new packages, personnel changes, 
conventions, associations—the whole field 
in which his business moves and functions. 


“In the food field there are many fine 
periodicals published regionally and na- 
tionally whose editorial and advertising 
pages contain many worthwhile topics 
for the progressive businessman’s con- 
sideration. 


“Many executives, if they can’t spare 
the time to keep themselves adequately 
posted by reading their trade papers on 
the job, read them at home. Others start 
or end the business day by reading the 
latest trade journal in the office. Still 
others make notes on the margins, and 
then route their copies to other members 


of the organization for later discussion. 
“Want to know what’s going on? Read 


your trade papers regularly! 
From Gentry Serenader Review 
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Monosdium Glutamate may be used in 
a long list of canned vegetables includ- 
ing all of the major ones, beginning 
January 6, providing its use is stated on 
the label. Final order, amending the 
Food & Drug definitions and Standards 
for these vegetables, was issued Decem- 
ber 24, there being no objections filed to 
the order published November 6 (‘The 
Canning Trade”, November 15, page 6). 


OHIO STATION GETS FRUIT 
PROCESSING SPECIALIST 


Director Leo L. Rummell, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio, has announced the appointment of 
Dr. Milton F. Baldauf, to the Station 
staff, to conduct research in the process- 
ing of fruits. It is reported that the 
study will be on all major fruits grown 
in Ohio; such as, apples, peaches, plums, 
grapes, ete. 


Dr. Baldauf attended Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan and the 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. It was at the University 
of Massachusetts that he received his 
doctorate degree in food technology in 
June of this year. His graduate study 
was with the quality of processed pureed 
baby foods. 


NEW JERSEY TOMATO 
CHAMPION 


Joseph G. Hancock of Bridgeton pro- 
ducing 23.41 tons of tomatoes to the acre, 
won the New Jersey Tomato Yield 
Championship, while William C. Moore, 
also of Bridgeton, was tops in the quality 
class. Moore produced 13.13 tons to the 
acre of tomatoes that graded 85.83 per- 
cent No. 1 grade, and 14.04 percent No. 
2. Hancock and Moore each received a 
$100 bond from the New Jersey Canners 
Association. 


During the 1954 season, because of 
poor growing conditions, only 289 grow- 
ers of processing tomatoes in New Jer- 
sey produced 10 tons or more. This fig- 
ure compares with 669 in 1953. Back in 
1934, first year of the contest, only 12 
growers qualified for the club. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Paul J. Abineau, retired vice-president 
of the Baron-Gray Packing Co., San Jose, 
California, died at his home in that city 
December 26, following a brief illness. 
He was 60. Mr. Abineau had been with 
the firm for 22 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Evelyn, a daughter, Joan, and a 
son, Ken, now with the U.S, Army in 
Germany. The canning concern with 
which he was associated, was taken over 
recently by the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., of Honolulu, T.H., for 
its mainland packing headquarters. 
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SIZING AND DEWATERING 
SCREEN 


A light, compact, 3 by 8 foot sizing 
and dewatering screen, providing a full 
24 square feet of screen surface, has 
been announced by the Simplicity Engi- 
neering Company of Durand, Michigan. 

In sereening sliced pickles, the gyra- 
tory action of the screen pushes many of 
the pickle slices on end. It was found to 
remove end slices and a few thin slices 
as well as half and broken slices, leaving 
for hand picking only whole slices with- 
out centers. 

In handling hamburger pickle slices, 
100 bushels of pickles per hour have been 
fed into the unit. The screen cloth open- 
ing used in this application was 15/16th 
inches square x .120 stainless steel wire. 

In a sewerage disposal capacity, the 
screen is said to separate the solids from 
a surge of 1000 gallons per minute where 
there is a normal amount of solids in the 
waste water. 


Continental Can Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Albert S. 
Redway as General Manager of the Re- 
search and Development Department of 
its Paper Container Division. Mr. Red- 
way was formerly President of the 
American Paper Goods Company, Ken- 
sington, Connecticut, recently acquired 
by Continental Can and now being inte- 
grated into the Paper Container Division. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


AND 


SUPPLIES 
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MAGNETIC FLOOR SWEEPER 


A newly designed permanent magnetic 
sweeper, adaptable for three different 
uses, is now offered by Cesco of Santa 
Rosa, California. With its road-type, 
pneumatic-tired wheels in place, the 
sweeper can be used indoors or outdoors 
and either pushed manually or towed by 
a vehicle. With the wheels removed, the 
built-in carrier-hangers are utilized to 
mount the sweeper quickly and easily on 
any lift truck. The addition of these in- 
termediate sizes to the existing manual 
and heavy-duty road sweepers gives 
Cesco the only complete line of sweepers 
for all purposes that is now offered. 


Complete information on this item may 
be had by writing to Ceseo, Div. A-29, 
Santa Rosa, California, and requesting 
Bulletin 415. 


NEW FILLER 


A new Type 34 Filling Machine, de- 
signed for the lower production speed 
ranges, has been announced by the Hope 
Machine Company. 


The machine incorporates an enclosed 
power unit, no container-no fill device, a 
rising table under the filling nozzles, 
variable speed control, hand wheel for 
turning the machine through one cycle, 
and an enclosed quantity adjustment of 
the micrometer type. Adjustable filling 
head height is also one of its features. 


It is ideal for filling an aerosol type 
product where accuracy of fill is impor- 
tant due to gas displacement. This. ma- 
chine in the 4 line version is priced under 
$4,000, and is equally suitable for mayon- 
naise, preserves, ete. 


It can be supplied wtih various types 
of hoppers with or without jackets and 
with several types of agitators for differ- 
ent product applications. All main shafts 
are equipped with self aligning ball bear- 
ings, and the isolation of the drive sys- 
tem from the product zone keeps main- 
tenance at a minimum. Further details 
from the firm at 9400 State Road, Phila- 
delphia 14, Pa. 


NEW MAGNESIUM ROLLER CONVEYOR—Introduction of 
a new, portable roller conveyor has been announced by Magline 
Inc., of Pinconning, Michigan. The new units are constructed 
entirely of magnesium and, according to the manufacturer, 
weigh from 15 percet to 40 percent less than comparable equip- 
ment of similar size and capacity. Suitable for permanent instal- 
lation or for portable use, the conveyor can be easily set-up or 
dismantled by one man, and greatly facilitates conveyor job 
spotting in plants and warehouses. Available in two capacities: 
5C0 lb. and 900 Ib. Roller sizes range from 12 inches to 20 inches. 
Units can be installed as a complete system, or supplied in indi- 
vidual sections, with couplers to match existing systems. 
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Midwest Moving Whole Kernel Corn Surplus 


Tabulation of stocks and shipments, 1953 and 1954 show heavy 
movement of fancy W.K. gold out of that area—Pear pack above 
average. Pimiento and Wisconsin beet packs cut sharply. 


The following tabulation of the 1953 
and 1954 supply, stocks and shipments of 
canned corn very definitely shows that 
the attractive price on whole kernel fancy 
corn, which is the main corn item in sur- 
plus in the Midwest area, is having the 
desired effect. Compared with 1953 the 
movement of this item from August 1 to 
December 1, 1954, is approximately 25 
percent or 1 million cases greater. If 


the item continues to move out at the 
same rate, the surplus will have disap- 
peared by new pack time. 


In studying the following tables it will 
be observed that there is actually less 
corn on hand in the East, compared with 
a year ago, while supplies in the far 
West are just slightly above the same 
date last year. 


CANNED SWEET CORN 
SUPPLY, STOCKS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


1953-54 1954-55 


Carryover, August 1...... 2,317 5,145 
36,245 36,761 
Stocks, December 1........ 26,726 29,118 


Shipments During Nov... 2,858 2,963 
Shipments, Aug. 1 


DECEMBER 1 CORN STOCKS BY 
AREA, QUALITY, AND STYLE 


(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


1953 1954 

EAST 
White Co. Gent. C. S. 

13 18 

19 

White Co. Gent. W. K. 

42 63 

12 9 
Other White C. S. 

7 4 

3 — 
Other White W. K. 

43 101 

27 49 

2 
16 


1953 1954 
Golden C. S. 
1,542 1,251 
599 351 
112 121 
Golden W. K. 
842 979 
355 332 
TOTAL BAST 3,770 3,700 
MIDWEST 
White Co. Gent. C. S. 
2,124 2,225 
White Co. Gent. W. K. 
27 18 
16 
Other White C. S. 
223 81 
13 56 
Other White W. K. 
56 26 
3 8 
1 
Golden C. S. 
5,174 5,331 
1,268 1,366 
355 599 
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1953 1954 

Golden W. K. 

8,166 9,972 

85 75 
TOTAL MIDWEST ..19,107 21,496 
WEST 
Golden C. S. 

238 339 

123 228 
Golden W. K. 

1,361 1,515 

67 42 
TOTAL: WHET 3,850 3,925 
TOTAL: 26,726 29,121 


SHIPMENTS BY STYLE, BY AREA 
AUGUST 1-DECEMBER 1 


(Thousands of A/Cases) 


EAST 
White 
Cream Style ........... 35 
Whole Kernel ........ 328 
Golden 
Cream Style .......... 870 
Whole Kernel ........ 584 
TOTAL BAST 1,817 
MIDWEST 
White 
Cream Style .......... 988 
Whole Kernel ........ 287 
Golden 
Cream Style .......... 3,234 
Whole Kernel ........ 4,375 


TOTAL MIDWEST .. 8,884 


WEST 
Golden 
Cream Style ........... 689 
Whole Kernel ........ 445 
TOTAL, 1,134 


34 
239 


812 
499 


1,584 


832 
361 


3,327 
5,371 


9,891 


766 
546 


1,312 
12,787 


NOTE: Figures may not add due to 


rounding. 
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MARKET NEWS 


1954 PACK OF PIMIENTOES 


The 1954 pack of pimientoes, according 
to a December 22 report of the National 
Canners Association, Division of Sta- 
tistics, totaled 1,488,343 actual cases. Of 
this total, 1,293,075 cases were packed in 
the States of Georgia, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, and 195,268 cases in California, 
Florida, Tennessee and Texas. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent, or 593,650 cases were 
in 4 oz. cans of 48 units to the case, 
332,573 cases were in 7 oz. cans of 24 
units to the case, 226,490 in cases of 
24/4 oz. glass jars, 133,506 cases of 242/ 
tins and 131,382 cases of 2 oz. glass, 48 
units to the case. Balance in miscellan- 
cous sizes of glass and tin. 

1954 pack was approximately 30 per- 
cent smaller than the 1953 pack of 2,132,- 
660 actual cases, but a little more than 
twice the size of the 1951 and 1952 packs 
of 672,055 cases and 653,322 cases respec- 
tively. The 1954 pack was also 31 per- 
cent greater than the 10 year, 1944-1953 
average of 1,026,000 cases. 


CANNED PEAR PACK 


The 1954 pack of canned pears set an 
all time record of 9,765,802 actual cases 
(7,775,321 cases basis 24/2%’s) accord- 
ing to a December 23 report of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, Division of 
Statistics. The all time record was 
broken in both the Washington-Oregon 
area, and in California, according to the 
report. 

On a basis of 2%’s, Washington and 
Oregon produced 4,301,291 cases com- 
pared with 3,589,390 cases in 1953, while 
California all but doubled its 1953 pack 
of 1,595,761 cases with a pack of 3,173,- 
816 cases in 1954. 


By can size, the 1954 pack totaled 
4,114,818 cases of 2%’s, 3,349,532 cases 
of 303’s (including a small amount of 
500’s and No. 1 talls), 1,289,623 cases of 
10’s, 950,793 cases of 8 0z., 22,331 cases 
of 2’s and 38,705 cases of miscellaneous 
sizes, 


WISCONSIN BEET PACK 
OFF SHARPLY 


_ The 1954 Wisconsin beet pack, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Wisconsin 
Canners Assogiation, totaled 2,891,446 
actual cases (all size cans) a reduction 
of 23 per cent below the 3,629,760 cases 
packed in Wisconsin in 1953. In that 
year the Wisconsin pack represented ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the entire 
pack for the country. In 1954 14 Wis- 
consin firms packed beans at 15 plants, 
as compared with 16 firms packing in 
17 plants in 1953. 

By style the 1954 Wisconsin pack 
totaled 1,098,389 cases of sliced, 762,664 
cases of whole, 465,706 cases of cut, 
199,573 cases of diced, 197,088 cases of 
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salad cuts, and 168,026 cases of shoe- 
string. 

The pack in New York State, the next 
most important state production wise, is 
reported running about 9 per cent less 
than a year ago. 


RED PITTED CHERRY STOCKS 


December 1 stocks of canned red pitted 
cherries totaled 1,600,830 actual cases 
compared with 1,775,651 cases on hand 
December 1, 1953, according to an NCA 
December 22 report. Starting with a 
supply of 3.3 million compared with 4 
million cases last season, canners by De- 
cember 1 had shipped 1.7 million cases 
compared with 2.2 million cases for the 
same period in 1953, July 1 to Decem- 
ber 1. 

Majority of the stocks, or 1,187,819 
cases were held in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Ohio, with 221,893 cases in New 
York and Pennsylvania and 191,118 cases 
in Western States. 


BABY FOOD STOCKS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Canner shipments of baby foods Janu- 
ary through November of 1954 totaled 
140,966,000 dozen, or 4 percent above 
1953 shipments for same period, accord- 
ing to an NCA December 21 report. 
Canners began the year with a carryover 
of 65,305,000 dozen, 18 percent greater 
than the 55,300,000 dozen on hand Jan- 
uary 1, 19538. The 1954 pack, January 
through November, totaled 146,062 cases, 
or 2 percent greater than the 1953 pack 
to December 1. December 1 stocks of 
70,401,000 dozens were 13 percent above 
the 62,206,000 dozens held December 1, 
1953. 


During the month of September 957,- 
485 pounds of baby food, valued at $253,- 
282 were exported, while 91,845 pounds 
valued at $24,765 were shipped to U.S. 
Territories during the same month of 
1954. 


Continental Can Company’s board of 
directors has elected Lawrence Wilkinson 
as group vice president and Charles B. 
Stauffacher as vice president in charge 
of finance, it was announced December 
16 by General Lucius D. Clay, chairman 
of the board. Mr. Wilkinson, who has 
served as vice president in charge of fi- 
nance since January, 1952, will, in his 
new capacity, direct the activities of the 
company’s fibre drum, paper container, 
flexible packaging and crown and cork 
divisions. Raben C. Schenk, who has 
served as assistant control officer since 
last July, has been named acting control 
officer. He formerly was assistant to the 
vice president of the company’s paper 
container division at Newark. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Supply And Demand For Canned Foods Gen- 
erally In Balance As Year Closes—Higher 
Tomato Market Looked For—Replacement 
Buying Of Beans—On Look-Out For Peas— 
Higher Citrus Juice Market Anticipated— 
Interest In RSP Cherry Ad Drive—Taking 
Fruit Allotments As Fast As They Come— 
Taking Traditional Hike In Sardines—Con- 
fident Of Salmon Cleanup. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dee. 31, 1954 


THE SITUATION — The year closes 
with the canning industry,'in general, in 
good position, and all set for a 1955 
which promises a still better over-all de- 
mand. Carryovers are not burdensome, 
in the majority of products, and supply 
and demand are well in‘balance. There is 
sound reason to believe that the current 
consumer promotional campaign for 
canned foods will still further broaden 
canners’ share of the steadily growing 
demand for convenience foods. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors will not 
be able to wait until the February Chi- 
cago meetings before making replace- 
ments on many items, and it is expected 
that January will witness a fairly active 
trading pace. With few exceptions, 
canned foods prices are well stabilized, 
and now that the year-end balance sheets 
have been drawn up, distributors are ex- 
pected to devote more attention to pro- 
tecting their canned foods requirements 
for the remainder of the current market- 
ing season. 


TOMATOES —A higher market on 
tomatoes in the Tri-States is looked for 
with the turn of the year, Canner unsold 
stocks of 303s are quite limited, and 
packers are expected to up their price 
schedules in an effort to “average out” 
better on their sales of 1954 pack. Cur- 
rently, many canners are withdrawn 
from the market, and this is regarded in 
trade quarters as a prelude to an ad- 
vance. Latest quotations on standards 
find 1s held at 95 cents, 303s at $1.25, 
2%s at $2.00-$2.10, and 10s at $7.25- 
$7.50, all f.o.b. canneries. Limited offer- 
ings of extra standard 303s are reported 
at $1.40-$1.45, with 10s at $8.00 to $8.25. 


BEANS—A little inquiry for green 
and wax beans was reported here dur- 
ing the week, and with a good movement 
at retail currently reported, distributors 
should continue in the market for re- 
placements. Canners are quoting for 
prompt shipment on the basis of 95 cents 
for standard 303s 6-sieve cut green, with 
extra standards bringing $1.10 and fancy 
3-4-5 sieve cut green holding at $1.50. 
Fancy round cut wax 303s are held at 
$1.45-$1.50, with extra standards at $1.30, 
all f.o.b. Tri-State canneries. 
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PEAS — Buyers will continue on the 
look-out for additional supplies of peas, 
particularly in the smaller sieves, and 
the market is tightening up a little as 
canner holdings dwindle. Standard pod 
run Alaskas are being quoted firm at 
$1.10 for 303s, with extra standards at 
$1.25 in 4-sieve, $1.35 for 3-sieve, and 
$1.50 for 2-sieve. Fancy 2-sieve Alaskas 
in the Tri-States are firm at $1.75. 
Standard 4 sieve sweets bring $1.20, with 
extra standards at $1.30 for pod run, 
$1.35 for 3-sieve, and $1.50 for 2-sieve. 
Some offerings of fancy pod-run sweets 
in 308s were reported this week at 
$1.40-$1.45. 


CITRUS—Anticipating a higher mar- 
ket on canned single strength juice as 
concentrator competition for raw fruit 
intensifies, buyers have been placing 
some business for canned juices for ship- 
ment in January. The market for grape- 
fruit juice is generally quoted at 871% 
cents for 2s and $1.80-$1.85 for 46-ounce, 
with blended juice at 90 cents and 
$1.97 %2-$2.00, respectively, and orange 
juice quoted at $1.00 for 2s and $2.20 on 
the 46-ounce, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. 
Faney grapefruit segments in heavy 
syrup are held at $1.50 for 303s, with 
light syrup pack at $1.45, choice at $1.35, 
and broken at $1.25. Fancy citrus salad 
in 303s is bringing $2.15, with choice held 
at $2.00 per dozen, all f.o.b. Florida can- 
ning points. 


RSP CHERRIES—Trade demand for 
red sour cherries has been rather light, 
but distributors are viewing with inter- 
est the planned radio ad drive by the Na- 
tional Red Cherry Institute, starting in 
mid-January, beamed primarily at the 
institutional field. Currently, canner of- 
“ering's find 303s quoted at $2.25, with 2s 
it $2.55-$2.60 and 10s at $13.25, f.o.b. 
Midwestern canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — With dis- 
cributors taking their allotments as fast 
as they come along, tentative bookings 
covering shipments for the opening quar- 
ter of 1955 are expected to keep the mar- 
ket relatively bare of prompt shipment 
offerings. A steady price undertone rules 
in the West Coast canned fruit market 
as the year ends, with few exceptions. 


SARDINES — Maine canners, true to 
tradition, are talking a 50-cents per case 
advance durine the coming month, but 
the market this week remained un- 
changed. with quarter keyless or mus- 
tards offering at $6.50 per case, f.o.b. 
Maine cannery point. Demand was slow. 


SALMON—With a wary eye to poten- 
tial needs during the Lenten season, dis- 
tributors are lookin over their canned 
sa'mon holdings pre’iminary to re-enter- 
ing the market for coast shipment stocks. 
Buyers have about given up hope of any 
additional acquisitions of tal] pinks this 
seeson, and are turning their attention 
to halves in this variety, with the coast 


Chums are also coming in for more at- 
tention, with low shelf pricing in view, 
and 1s at $15 to $16 are attracting some 
interest, with halves at $9 to $9.50 also 
coming in for a little attention. A firm 
price basis rules on all grades of salmon 
in primary markets, and holders are con- 
fident of a cleanup of carryover holdings 
before the 1955 pack will be ready for 
shipment. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Fill In Buying Only But Better Than Ex- 
pected—’55 Outlook Good—Tomatoes Firm 
—Bottom Reached On Corn—Peas Steady— 
Beans Unchanged — Beets and Carrots On 
Short Side — Spinach Strong — Northwest 
And California Fruits Firmly Held— 
Pinapple Steady. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Dec. 30, 1954 


THE SITUATION—As is usually the 
case, this would be a good time of the 
year to take a vacation as very little 
would be missed in the way of business. 
It takes a bargain and a real one at that 
or something that must be purchased as 
a fill in to avoid an out of stock condi- 
tion in order to do business these days. 
However, routine orders are better than 
had been expected during the last two 
weeks of the year which comes as a 
pleasant surprise. 

As the year of 1954 comes to a close, 
markets are generally on a firm basis 
with one or two major exceptions and 
these would be corn and beans, both of 
which are being sold at far less money 
than canners would like to see. However, 
other vegetables are mostly on the firm 
side as is the entire fruit picture which 
makes the overall situation fairly bright. 
General business conditions are expected 
to be good during 1955 and when such is 
true people usually eat well. The total 
population is on the increase in rapid 
fashion and the experts predict it won’t 
be long before five plates will be on 
every table where there now are four, all 
of which is good news to those in the 
business of producing, selling and dis- 
tributing food stuffs. 

The year of 1954 saw a continuation 
of the trend toward larger and fewer dis- 
tributors and the same condition is true 
to a lesser degree in the case of canners. 
Nevertheless, the trend is there and it is 
something that is causing some concern 
among private label distributors as each 
year seems to come up with fewer 
sources of supply. In any event, it is part 
of the ever changing business picture 
and further results will be interesting 
to watch. 


TOMATOES — Buyers here are still 
trying to buy 303 standard tomatoes for 
$1.30 but without much success as can- 


market well established at $13 per case.ners with goods still to sell are inclined 
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to hold at $1.85 or higher. Standard tens 
are a thing of the past and what few 
extra standards are unsold are firmly 
held at $8.75 and the buyer can take it or 
leave it on this basis. Extra standard 
308s are held at $1.50 to $1.60 with only 
a few 2s at $1.60 to $1.70. 


CORN—It’s beginning to look like the 
bottom may have been reached as the 
market shows a firmer base than it has 
for some time. Business is being done in 
a substantial way on standard cream 
style at $1.00 and canners are starting to 
believe that higher prices may be pos- 
sible. Fancy corn is listed at $1.20 to 
$1.25 with tens at $7.50 and while there 
is no forward buying, the trade seem to 
be buying with more confidence. Any 
real evidence of market strength could 
produce some heavy buying as it’s quite 
obvious today’s prices represent a bar- 
gain and it would be rather difficult to 
make a mistake at current price levels. 


PEAS—This has been a steady market 
right along with few changes pricewise 
one way or the other. Fancy ungraded 
sweet peas are moving right along at 
$1.50 to $1.55 for 303s and it’s very likely 
the higher price will prevail before long. 
Standard four Alaskas are anything but 
plentiful and cannot be found at less 
than $1.20 for 303s and $6.75 for tens. 


BEANS—No changes to report with 
supplies plentiful and interest at no bet- 
ter than rountine but then that isn’t any 
different than anything else at the 
moment. Standard cuts can be bought 
at $1.00 for 303s and $6.00 for tens while 
fancy three sieve cuts in the green 
variety are held at $1.50 and $8.25. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—There hasn’t 
been any price changes recently but the 
trade are finding fewer and fewer can- 
ners with any beets to sell. There is little 
question about an overall shortage of 
beets and many canners in the Midwest 
are sold out on a good part of the line. 
Fancy sliced beets are generally listed at 
$1.20 for 303s and $6.00 for tens. Carrots 
too are on the skimpy side and prices are 
firm. Local canners are holding fancy 
diced carrots at $1.10 for 303s and $5.50 
for tens with indications prices will go 
up before they come down. 


SPINACH—Chicago buyers are finding 
that it is not too easy to find the kind 
and quantity of spinach they would like. 
A price advantage over the Ozarks gave 
California canners additional business 
here but now they apparently don’t have 
the merchandise to sell. Tens are par- 
ticularly tight and the market is strong 
at $4.50 with 2%s and 303s generally 
held at $1.45 and $1.10. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Canners in 
this area appear to be doing well this 
year as prices are firm and are expected 
to stay that way. The weak sellers that 
appeared earlier on prune plums seem to 
have sold what they wanted and prices 
are now stable at $2.10 and $7.00 for 
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MARKET NEWS 


choice 2%s and tens. Pears are moving 
in a satisfactory manner at original 
opening prices which list choice grade at 
$2.20 for 303s, $3.50 for 2%s and $12.65 
for tens. Sweet cherries and berries ap- 
pear to be holding well at asking prices 
and should continue to do so. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Like their 
Northwest counterparts, California pro- 
cessors are finding things generally to 
their liking. There is no question about 
canners being in the driver’s seat where 
Cling peaches are concerned and now the 
annual hunt for fruit cocktail in No. 10 
tins has begun, at least it has in Chicago 
and without too much success as nothing 
is offered at present. What shelf sizes 
are offered, and they are not very plenti- 
ful, are listed on the basis of $1.224% for 
8 oz., $2.15 for 303s and $3.35 for 2%s 
for choice grade. Holdings of unsold 
apricots are also light and prices quoted 
are on the firm side. 


PINEAPPLE — Prices on this item 
change so seldom and the market is 
usually so stable that it is very often 
over looked as an item of interest. Never- 
theless, it’s an important one and holds 
it’s place as a major fruit item. Sales are 
steady and shipments from the islands 
continue to arrive in Chicago at a normal 
pace. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Holiday Business Better Than Expected—Dry 

Bean Production Heavy—Tomato Pack Re- 

port—Marketing Policy For Peaches—Fruits 

In Sound Position—Sardine Pack Surprise 
Of Season. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 30, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Sales during the 
holiday period now coming to an end are 
reported as being about average in vol- 
ume and this is regarded as highly sat- 
isfactory since fall business was so very 
heavy on many lines. Some canners re- 
port an increase in shipping instructions 
for the last week of the year, suggesting 
that distributor stocks in some lines are 
getting low. New lists will be brought 
out by ecanners bearing a January first 
date line and some minor price changes 
ave suggested, with most of these up- 
ward, Already, interest is being shown 
in spinach of 1955 pack, with tentative 
orders calling for early deliveries. Most 
of the canners of featured brands have 
Seen sold out on this item for some time. 
Asparagus, another early crop, is also 
largely out of first hands. 


DRY BEANS —Production of dry 
beans in California is estimated at 
4,610,000 bags on a cleaned basis, or 
about half a million bags more than in 
1953 and almost that many bags more 
than the previous 10-year average. Cali- 
fornia growers planted 334,000 acres for 
harvest as dry béans in 1954, compared 
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with 283,000 acres in 1953. The carry- 
over of old crop beans on September Ist 
amounted to 735,000 bags. Small White 
beans continue in better demand than 
most other varieties and are firmly held 
at $11.15 to $11.25 per 100 pounds. Can- 
ners have been purchasing this item in 
comparatively small lots to hold down 
inventories. 


TOMATO PACKS — The Canners 
League of California has compiled and 
released figures covering the 1954 pack 
of tomatoes and tomato products, these 
being the last items for the year to be 
reported. The canned tomato pack 
amounted to 5,770,062 actual cases, with 
this made up of 1,576,015 cases of fancy, 
1,535,593 of extra standard, 2,178,532 of 
standard, and 479,922 of Italian Type. 
The pack of tomato juice was 8,663,165 
actual cases. Exact comparable packs of 
these items with the 1953 pack are not 
available because of a change this year 
in reporting some case sizes. 

This year’s California tomato products 
pack was made up as follows: Tomato 
catsup, 7,742,841 cases; tomato chili 
sauce, 887,254; tomato sauce and/or hot 
sauce, 6,560,165; tomato puree, 1,232,929; 
tomato paste, 4,370,409, and tomato prod- 
ucts not otherwise specified, 342,748 
cases. Comparable 1953 tomato products 
packs, also in actual cases were: tomato 
catsup, 7,075,346; tomato chile sauce, 
1,202,372; tomato sauce and/or hot 
sauce, 4,318,298; tomato puree, 1,129,332; 
tomato paste, 5,006,621; and tomato 
products not otherwise specified, 273,939 
cases. 


TOMATOES—Sales of canned toma- 
toes and tomato products took a decided 
spurt soon after canning got well under 
way when it became evident that the 
packs in other parts of the country 
were falling down. Prices strengthened 
at once and a large part of the pack has 
since been sold, along with the carryover 
from the previous year. End-of-the-year 
sales of fancy solid pack have been made 
at $1.70 for No. 303, $2.00 for No. 2, 
$2.50 for No. 2% and $9.50 for No. 10. 
Tomato juice is selling at $1.10 for No. 2 
fancy, $2.40-$2.50 for 46-0z. and $4.60 
for No. 10. 


PEACHES—tThe Cling Peach Advisory 
Board, whose Administrative office at 
San Francisco is headed by B. H. Benidt, 
has established a marketing policy for 
1955, with this including efforts to ex- 
pand the market for canned cling 
peaches, both domestic and export. The 
Board contemplates recommending to 
the Director of Agriculture the use of 
“green drop” and “surplus diversion” if 
circumstances with respect to supply and 
demand warrant such action, along with 
“tree removal”. In determining this 
policy, the Board took into consideration 
the fact that there are in California 
more than 43,000 acres of bearing cling 
peaches and more than 10,000 acres of 
non-bearing trees planted prior to the 
1954 harvest, and that with favorable 


conditions a crop in excess of market re- 
quirements could be produced in 1955. 


FRUITS—The California canned fruit 
market at the close of year is rated as 
being in a very satisfactory condition, 
as a whole. Unsold stocks of cherries 
are comparatively light, with No. 2's 
priced at close to $5.00 for fancy, $4.60 
and $4.25 for standard. Apricots are in 
a firm position with holdings limited, 
owing to the comparatively light pack. 
Bartlett pears were a large pack here, as 
well as in the Pacific Northwest. Recent 
sales are reported at $3.90 for No. 2% 
fancy, $3.50 for choice and $3.00-$3.15 
for standard. Cling peaches are much 
firmer than when opening prices were 
named, with several advances since that 
time. Elberta peaches were a large pack 
and movement of this item has been 
strengthened by the lighter than ex- 
pected pack of clingstones. Recent sales 
of Elbertas have been at $3.35 for fancy 
No. 2%s and $2.75 for choice. 


SARDINES—tThe surprise of the sea- 
son has been the great improvement in 
the size of the California sardine pack. 
For the season from August Ist through 
November 30 the canned pack in cases of 
1 lb. 48s equivalents was 1,199,408 cases, 
with canneries packing 13.5 cases or 
more per ton of fish. Selling prices range 
from $6.75 to $7.00 a case for sardines in 
tomato sauce, $5.00 to $5.50 for No. 1 
tall in brine, and $6.00-$6.25 for 5 oz. 
tall, 100 to the case. Anchovies at the 
year’s end were selling at $5.40-$6.00 
for 5 oz., 100’s and $6.50-$7.00 for 1-lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce, 48 to the case. 
Jack mackerel is moving at $6.25 for No. 
1 tall, with Pacific mackerel priced about 
$1.00 a case more. 


BRITISH CANNING INDUSTRY . 
CONTRASTED WITH AMERICAN 


(Continued from Puge 10) 


Question: Why should meat which is 
to be canned be under storage for so 
long? 


Answer: You must understand that 
the meat wasn’t bought for canning pur- 
poses. It was bought for use as fresh 
meat. It was only when the supply of 
fresh meat became abundant that the 
older meat was used in canning. We get 
most of our meat from Argentina and 
Australia so, of course, it is already 
older than yours when received. 


Question: Are you using phosphates? 


Answer: This question is one that has 
been bothering us for the last six months. 
It came from the continent where some 
of our associates are having some prob- 
lems. In England we do not can enough 
meat to make much difference but one 
or two of our canners are using phos- 
phates. We are experimenting to see if 
it will have any effect on our cans but so 
far there have been no results. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Nominal 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GrEEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz............. - 95-1.00 
No. 303 1.45-1.60 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., § 02. ....... .90-.95 
No. 303 1.15-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 6.25-7.00 
NEw 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303......1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, No. 303....1.50 
WISCONSIN 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.55 
No. 10 13.50-13.75 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.90-2.00 
29) 10.50-11.00 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303....1.50-1.55 


No. 10 8.25-10.50 
No. 10 8.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303...... 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
1.00 
No. 10 6.00 
Texas, Fey. Cut Gr., 1, 2, 
3 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std. Cut, 4 sv., No. 10.......... . 
Std., 5 sv., No. 303. om 


No. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri-States, No. 303, All Gr., 


2.40-2.45 
Small 2.20-2.25 
Medium 1.85-1.90 
Gr. & White, Ex. Std...........csee 1.50 
Std 1.25-1.35 
Minw EST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 303..........00000 2.45 
Sm. Gr., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 ..... 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 303.........0000 1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
No. 10 4.25-4.75 
Cut, No. 303 .90 
No. 10 3.50-3.75 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
1.05-1.10 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 02... .90-.95 
NO, BOB 1,.30-1.45 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 308 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 308......1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 303......1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 808 1.00-1.05 


MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.20-1.25 
12 oz. vac 1.22% 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 308....1.20-1.25 
NO. BOB 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02z......... 90 
No. 303 1.3214 
No. 10 7.75 
C.S. Fey., 8 oz 
BOB 1.40-1.42% 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303...........06 1.75-1.80 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 2 sv.......1.50-1.55 
sv. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
1,15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std., Ungraded, No. 308.......... 1.19 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 3 sv 9.50 
4 sv. 8.75 
Ex. Std., Unagr., 8 -85-.90 
No. 3038 1.30 
No. 10 
Std., Unegr., No. 
No. 10 7.00 
Mipwrst ALASKAS 
2.45-2.50 
Fey., 2 sv., 8 oz 1.45 
No. 303 2.00-2.15 
No. 10 12.50 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz 1.10 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 10.50 
Ex, 3 8 OB 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std, 4 sv., NO. B08 1.20 
No. 10 
Mipwest SWEETS 
8 6V., 8 Ob 1.0714-1.10 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Fey., 4 sv. 1.00 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308.....es0 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Ung., 8 02... .85-.871%4 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Ex. Std., 5 Sv., 8 8214 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. Squrt 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 3038..(nom.) 1.00 
SATTERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303... 9214-.95 
No. 2 1.05-1.0714 
No. 21%4 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Md., Fey., 8 oz. 80 
No. 303 1.15 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308 ........... 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.4541.55 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 
Calif., Fey. 
1.10-1.121%4 
No. 2% 1.55-1.60 
4.50-4.60 
TOMATOES 
921.95 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.00-2.15 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ex. Std., No. 
No, 10 8.00-8.25 
New York, Fecy., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.15 
Whi, MO, 2.40-2.50 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 2 1.60-1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
8.75 
Std., No, 1 1.10 
35-1.40 
No. 216 2.25 
No. 10 Nom. 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308............ 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
9.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No, 303 1.25 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 
No. 10 .11.50-12.00 
No. 10 10.75-11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.).. 11.75 
Fray., 2100/6 6.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1. 045, 1.65 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ma, Fey., 1.06, No. 7.00 
-90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 308.......00 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., 8 02. 1.35 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 


No. 10 12.10-12.35 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 2.30-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
No. 10 13.25-13.75 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 oz.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 303 2.90 
No. 2% 4.60 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 214 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 


N.Y. D. Sw., 803 2.85 
No. 10 Fey. 17.00 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.25 
2.15-2.20 
No. 2% 3.35-3.50 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.80-1.8214 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
10.25-10.60 
No. 2% 2.70-2.721% 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 
No. 2% 2.45-2.4714 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Water Pack #10 
S. p. pie #10 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
Choice, No. 216 2. 75-2. 85 
PEARS 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50-12.65 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
11.50-11.65 


N. W. Bartletts, No. Fey.. 
Choice 


Standard 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........0cc00+ 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.00 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
90-.95 
1.97 14-2.00 
No. 10 4.40 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No, 2 87% 
46 oz, 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 3.90 
46 oz. 2.15 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 5.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.10 
46 oz. 2.387% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 1.20 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Prr (Ask 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T......... 28.00-29.50 
16.00-16.50 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
V's 16.50-19.00 
13.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 15.00-16.00 
14's 9.00-9.50 
SARDINES—PEr Case 
Maine, %4 Oil 6.50 


Calif. Ovals 48/1’s per case..6.75-7.00 
TUNA—Pasr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.25-16.25 


Fey., Light Meat, 14's.........006 13.25 
12.25 
Chunks 10.25 


Grated... 8.50 


j 

Jy 

Whole, Unpeeled, No. 308..........1.70 
Whole Peeled, No. 
5 No. 21% 


